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the psychological urge is overwhelming. Lastly, experience
shows that it is almost impossible to reverse the'trend and to
abolish protection once afforded, because too many vested inter-
ests have been created. Though the advantages of protection
may often be quite illusory, the favoured classes cling to it most
tenaciously and are much more vocal than those suffering under
its effects. To sum up : the alliance of individual and national
egotisms starts a movement of progressive exclusion of all against
all. It goes on automatically, increasing continually in extent
and intensity. "
After the last war protectionism and nationalism were greatly
stimulated by the consequences of the war and the Peace Treaties,
and the great economic crisis which broke out in 1929. A par-
ticular factor which contributed to this development was the
creation of numerous small states which all wanted to secure
and emphasize their national independence by following a policy
of exclusion.1
The increase in the strength of the Labour Movement led
to restrictions on the immigration of foreign workers, and to the
exclusion of aliens- from employment. This policy was in prin-
ciple the same as the protectionism of industrial and agricultural
employers, and it was based on equally specious grounds. The
system of giving every class a monopolistic or highly privileged
position thereby became universal, and it played a decisive part
in bringing about the world crisis of 1929, which devastated the
world for years. The gravest feature of this crisis was mass-
unemployment on an unprecedented scale, which paved the way
for Hitler and for the present war. It was the most tragic proof
of the mental blindness produced by nationalism that, never-
theless, the remedy for the crisis was largely sought in further
increase of protectionism and monopolism, and this in spite of
countless warnings on the part of the greatest economic
authorities.
A fatal aftermath of the Great War was inflation, which was
due partly to the economic disorganization caused by the war,
partly to political causes. In many countries inflation had great
social and political consequences favouring the growth of radical
nationalism. Depreciation of currency sometimes amounted to
involuntary bankruptcy, forced upon a people by overwhelming
necessity, but in the age of nationalism it was frequently due
to a laxness of economic morality and could rightly be called
fraudulent bankruptcy* Inflation was like a dangerous drug,
1 Of. Leo Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubim State, 1928.